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The Cry for Reality. 

“The young lions roar after their prey, and 
eek their meat from God.’’ Whether or not 
the apostle John saw that condition as fig- 
wative of young men, when he wrote to them 
teause they were ‘‘strong,” the comparison 
isnot far to find. In the exuberance of their 
strength our young men seem at times up- 
marious, and this may be not altogether law- 
lssness and disorder, but a symptom of an 
usatisfied longing; just as the young lion’s 
witery of need when on the scent for prey is 
therude voicing of seeking his meat from God. 
The seeking young man cannot define what he 
vants, but he suffers hunger for the certitude 
of divine and spiritual food,—not mere infor- 
nation, but experience and witness of the truth 
thathe may taste and see. He cannot himself 
compound that food, he cannot believe in the 
concoctions of others as human as himself; he 
vants an authoritative bread coming down 
ftom God out of heaven, directly to his own 
girit. These young lions of a crude spiritual 
experience, yet rightly want to have confidence 
inthe divinity of their food before they accept 
itas Divine. They are in the right period of 
life to ‘‘see visions’’—those highest ideals or 
patterns shown them in the mount, and to make 
ill things according to these, they are at fav- 
ited moments inspired with enthusiasm. Their 
hesitation to swallow traditional statements is 
wt infidelity. They may have been doing that 
uguestioningly during all their period of de- 
pendence :—now comes on their period of seek- 
ig their meat from God. Instead of infi- 
deity, this concern is the foundation of faith 
Retting laid. Let us encourage all beginnings 
faresort to the holy witness for Truth in 
the hearts of the young, though their tem- 
brary conclusions may seem crude. The per- 
manent habit of such a recourse is more im- 
portant than the words they may think they 
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spell from it to-day; and all these words will 
eventually straighten out under the conduct of 
the living Word to which the young man is 
encouraged steadfastly to keep his allegiance. 

There is a satisfaction in seeing our children 
walking in our truths; but there ought to be 
no greater joy concerning them, than to see 
them sincerely walking in the Truth, as the 
holy witness feeds it to them. This foundation 
will stand for them, when only a correct copy- 
ing from the best professors’ surface will prove 
but a sandy basis of faith. 

Similarly the profession of religion at large 
seems getting out of its childhood, of blind 
dependence on men and their institutions, and 
emerging into independence of men for the 
truth of God. 

We speak this of a general trend, though in 
the transition there are many particulars that 
are discouraging enough. Not only is the earth 
but heavenly places also are becoming shaken; 
yet even in these signs of the times we take 
hope that itis only the~effete and transitory 
and non essentials that are shaken, ‘‘that the 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.’’ 

Men are seeking out those features that 
seem real in religion, to stand upon and to in- 
vest their money on. For if we want to see 
about the sincerest confession of confidence 
that men will show, let us look to see where 
they will place their money. And the change 
which the course of money is taking, donations 
turning away from churches and preaching and 
gathering in greater and greater volume upon 
purposes of mercy, relief, education, the up- 
lifting of low moral and physical conditions, 
—shows a growing distrust of the professions 
of religion in the abstract, but yet a confidence 
in Christianity so far as it is the expression 
of love in its concrete forms. ‘‘Your doc- 
trinal theory may be all right, but I want to 
see a religion materialize. Show me your faith 
without its works, and ‘I will show you my 
faith by my works.’ I will understand how 
much good a religion will do to the souls of 
men, when I see how much good it does to the 
bodies of men; or to their minds or condition 
in some palpable way. I will have confidence 
in whatever agency does good there, and will 
invest my money in those lines.’’ Such is the 
language of holders of capital who would do 
good and communicate. Hospitals, libraries, 
homes for the disabled, universities, medical 
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missions, philanthropy in manifold enterprises 
appeal to money-givers more keenly than do 
ministers’ salaries or doctrinal establishments. 
The spiritual or ideal departments seem se- 
verely straightened for money to run them, 
while the agencies of practical, visible im- 
provement seem to be getting the lion’s share. 

But who can say that the spiritual depart- 
ment of Christianity has not been worked in 
too much dependence on temporal means, and 
to little in the acknowledgment, ‘‘not by might 
not by money-power but by thy Spirit, O Lord?” 
But leaving the spiritual department to the 
Spirit for its power, we are confronted with 
an array of carnal needs among men as need- 
ing the ministry of carpal means. And the gos- 
pel ministration of temporal welfare will give 
to the needy an earlier confidence in Chris- 
tianity, than will the preaching of any abstrac- 
tions however true. To this mode of con- 
vincement Jesus accommodated himself. His 
miracles were all not shows simply, but works 

relief; physica! benefits, demonstrations of 
the reality of Christ’s love and authority. 
Christianity needs for its propagation to be 
speaking to the condition of men as if in the 
body, and not entirely as if out of the body. 

The institutions for education and relief 
which stand in foreign lands as monuments of 
Christ’s moving men to bless men, are probably 
standing sermons to them that sit in darkness, 
rivalling and reinforcing the verbal preaching 
in testimony that the gospel is a practical 
reality. 

And there is a variety of other fruits of the 
gospel which are probaby its best recommen- 
dation, wherever they appear. Such evidences 
of Christianity appease natural prejudices and 
open the ear for the spiritual ministration. 
The bread that cometh down from heaven will 
take forms of true reality suited to men’s con- 
ditions in any age as it finds them, and will 
meet the witness in men who would seek their 
meat from living Truth. But we are come 
upon an age which demands spiritual reality, 
and the true church will be an instance of it 
in all its operations, or else the seeking lions 
will go out into the open where God may feed 
them more directly and better. We are come 
to the necessity of immediate divine revelation 
as the rock of reality on which the church must 
be built, if it would hold the hungering hearts 
that must have their meat from God, 
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What is the Best Means of Effecting 
Religious Culture in the Home? 


The home is the cradle of the world, and no 
amount of Sabbath schools nor philanthropic 
work can ever successfully take its place. 

One may be a prominent and conspicuous 
officer in all the public movements designed 
for the betterment of mankind, and prate 
loud and long of the duties of lifting the 
fallen; you may be allied to the sociological 
movements of the day, workers of the W. C. 
T. U., ardent advocates of high education for 
the Negro and Indian; and even reach out to 
convert the heathen in foreign lands; but if 
you have participated in these at the expense 
of your home duties, you will still be found 
wanting, as you will have missed the better part 
and have failed in your most important Chris- 
tian duty. 

The home is a sacred institution, and it is 
there where the foundation of the human 
character is formed. The making of the 
home is largely (if not totally) dependent on 
the Christian character of its guardians. It 
can be made a place of peace and rest, a ref- 
uge from the ills and storms, or it can be a 
-place of dread and unhappiness, filled with 
fault-finding, jarring and deceit. 

That the average home may fulfill the mis- 
sion for which it was ordained should arouse 
the thinking minds, and home religious cul- 
ture claim the attention of all Christians. 

If a course of study is taken either in 
mental or physical culture, it is necessary for 
the best development that the instructors 
should be masters of their art. Jt is just as 
important in religious culture. If one would 
teach others the correct method of living, he 
must know how to live well himself. If thou 
would show others the road to Heaven, then 
travel that road thyself. 

The most effective way to promote relig- 
ious culture in the home is to be a practical 
home Christian. Give daily illustrative object 
lessons in Christian living, in deed, word and 
look. Ill feeling can be transmitted by a 
look and spoil another’s day. Love can also 
be telegraphed in a glance and give some one 
strength to go forth into the world and battle 
successfully with temptation, knowing there 
is some one who trusts and loves. 

The home is a place of confidence. It 
should also be a place where religious sub- 
jects are not shunned. If you love God, be 
not ashamed to tell it. Have some especial 
time when the Bible is read aloud in the home 
circle, even if it be but a weekly reading. 
Tell the little one as early as he can under- 
stand of the Great Heavenly Father who 
loves us all and cares for all our wants with 
a tender and protective care greater than the 
earthly father. 

These early impressions received from the 
lips we love the best last the longest. The 
whole after life largely depends on the early 
instructions, and a child will remember longer 
what its parents practise than what they 
preach. So if thou would teach truthfulness 
speak the truth thyself. If you wish to teach 
your children forgiveness and mercy, be not 
resentful and hard in your dealings with 
others. A child’s first lessons in the great 
Peace principle should be engendered by the 


way it is taught to deal with his playfellows; 
here is where the first impressions should be 
firmly implanted that it is *‘ wrong to fight.’’ 
If he grows up with this thought thoroughly 
impregnating his being, he will never partic- 
ipate in any War on a large scale. 


commodity in the Christian home. 
dish should be made more palatable by wine, 
to tempt the appetite, if you value the 
soul of your child, for just such thought- 
less deeds may wreck one’s future life. If 
you would protect your boy against the 
dreaded nicotine poison derived from the cig- 
arette habit, avoid the use of tobacco in any 
form. 


little things if you wish your child to develop 
into an upright, righteous man, pure and hon- 
orable in all his dealings with all men. 


of Christian virtues, but it would only prove 


the same truth, that the most effective means 
of promoting religious culture in the home is 


and look. This is the main means of effective 
development. 


recur many feasible ways of promoting relig- 
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Peace as the Scholar's Debt to Posterity, 


From an Address of Austin Barclay 
at the Semi-Centennial of Tufts College, 


The amount now spent for education ip the 
United States is about two hundred million 
dollars a year. From present indications the 
annual appropriation for the navy alone yill 
soon very largely exceed this sum, with prog- 
pects of indefinite expansion. Until recently 
the combined military and naval expenses of 
the country were less than one-fourth of 
those of education. We are, therefore, pro. 
gressing four times as fast in the arts of war 
as in those of peace. 

The latest type of battleship will cost eight 
million dollars to build, as much as the entire 
appropriation for the army and navy during 
the eight years of Washington’s presideney, 
since which time the military and naval ex. 
penses have increased fifteen times as fast ag 
the pupulation,—and when this ship is fp. 
ished it will be merely an experiment! Eng- 
land has had the largest experience in nayal 
construction, and has recently declared 
great number of her warships to be useless, 
Kight million dollars is more than three times 
the cost of all the buildings and equipments 
of Tufts College, Boston University, Wil. 
liams College and Amherst College. The 
yearly maintenance, operation, interest on in- 
vestment, deterioration and gun practice of 
this battleship will exceed one and one-half 
million dollars,—a sum sufficient to pay every 
living and educational expense of three thov 
sand young men or women in our best col 
leges, or to meet the school expenses of fifty 
thousand children. It costs more for the 
mere material to fire one shot from the gu 
at Sandy Hook than it did to educate Daniel 
Webster. A day’s gun practice of a single 
ship, firing at imaginary enemies, costs more 
than it did to educate Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Phillips in Harvard College. Any 
increase in appropriations and naval activity 
immediately produces a corresponding increase 
in activity by the other great naval powers of 
the world, and this, in turn, excites us to 
further expenditure, so no one gains in rele 
tive strength. The burden is merely in 
creased. The taxpayers of the different 
naval powers of the world are kept ina 
state of continual excitement and fear by the 
activity of the others, each believing there is 
an intention to secure some unfair advantage, 
and claiming that no other reason can be of 
fered in explanation of this extraordinary 
and unprecedented growth. There have beet 
necessary and honorable wars, and the futur 
may have others in store. There are nobler 
sentiments than those of peace,—duty, pf 
triotism, justice and honor,—but above them 
all we may write love to man. To deny ome 
penny of necessary appropriation or to ceas 
one moment’s needed activity in any ger 
inely patriotic cause is so wholly un-Americat 
that I need not even refer to it. But its 
far better to direct our labors toward the 
things that will build us up rather than towatl 
those that tend to pull us down. It is ff 
nobler and more in accordance with the spiti 
of American development and progress to d- 
rect our energies into the channels through 
which we may uplift our entire country 
j aid the whole world. Many of the arguments 







Intoxicating liquor should be an unknown 
No dainty 



























































Avoid all underhand sneaking actions in 
































Thus we could review the whole category 



































by daily Christian example of the guardians 
of the fire-side,—their example in deed, word 












































And to the thoughtful home-maker will 























ious growth along social lines. The evenings 
at home should always be made attractive 
and entertaining, so much so that there 
would not be any necessity nor longing to 
find nightly enjoyment elsewhere. Litera- 
ture, whether solid or lighter, should be 
selected with an idea of nourishment for 
religious growth. The associates should be 
selected with care, as it is impossible to 
touch pitch without being defiled. Little 
courtesies should be observed carefully, as 
they are the language of a kindly heart. 

Cultivate the better part inwardly and out- 
wardly. It is written that ‘‘he that conquers 
self is mightier than he that taketha city.” 

Those whose lives have been dedicated to 
uplifting and strengthening the home have 
filled a grand mission,—and untold millions 
will rise before the throne and sing of their 
praise. 




































































































































































ELIZABETH B, SATTERTHWAITE. 
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WORDS FROM THE Cross.—First word from 
the Cross—the word of Charity: “Father, for- 
give them,”’ etc. 

Second word from the Cross—the word of 
mercy: ‘‘To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

Third word from the Cross—the word of 
filial piety: ‘‘Behold thy son!... Behold thy 
mother!’’ 

Fourth word from the Cross—the word of 
agony: “I thirst.” 

Fifth word from the Cross—the word of 
humanity: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” 

Sixth word from the Cross—the word of 
perfection: ‘‘It is finished.’’ 

Seventh word from the Cross—the word of 
Sonship: ‘‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’’ —Selected. 

A storM of scolding has about as good effect 
on children as a hail-storm has on young 
plants, 
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— 
for a greater navy are untenable and specious. 
There is little reason for the existence of the 
yy, but many reasons why it should be di- 
ginished and pass away as soon as possible. 

«In time of peace prepare for war’”’ is an 
pty cry. Navies do not determine ques- 
tons of national honor. Principles of justice 
gre eternal, but battles will ever be won by 
the stronger power. It is claimed that a 
myy guarantees peace. The only ground 
ip base such an assertion upon is that its 
presence induces fear. This can only exist, 
if at all, with weaker powers. Strong na- 
tions are always ready to accept it as a chal- 
lage. In private life we all insist that the 
carrying of dangerous weapons shall be for- 
hidden, because of the well-known danger of 
wing them hastily and without proper cause. 
The existence of a navy is a menace to peace. 
It signifies intentions actively aggressive 
toward those against whom it could be used. 
Had not the ‘*‘ Maine”’ steamed into the har- 
bor of Havana during a time of great stress 
and tension between the United States and 
Spain, the Spanish-American War might have 
been averted, the sacrifice of many lives pre- 
vented, an inestimable loss of character, and 
a physical degeneracy which will require 
generations to regain, avoided, and nine 
hundred and fifty millions in monev saved. 
Had Admiral Dewey’s fleet not been near 
the Phillipines, we should never have ac- 
qired their possession. They are costing us 
more than it would to support all the colleges 
in New England; and, by reason of our ex- 
treme distance and its attending disadvan- 
tages, we shall finally lose them. This will 
add another expenditure of money far greater 
than the value of the buildings, equipment 
and endowment of all the colleges, schools, 
churches and hospitals in this country, to- 
gether with great loss of lives, degradation 
of character, humiliation of national pride, 
with the attendant embittered feeling and de- 
sire for revenge. 

Without the shedding of a drop of blood, 
and without any of the attending evils of war, 
tine hundred and fifty million dollars might 
have purchased all that we have gained, —and 
irrigated our western deserts, making them 
fertile with grain and fruits where now they 
are barren and waste; established homes, for- 
ever making provision for the support of 
sixty thousand men and women, poor in many 
instances because they were improperly edu- 
cated or physically weak; founded two thou- 
sand trade schools, where the youth of the 
country might quickly and thoroughly learn 
trades which would bring them and their fam- 
ilies sure and honorable support, and endowed 
two thousand hospitals, where the mercies of 
man to man might be tenderly bestowed, suf- 
fering assuaged and death frequently averted. 

Again the empty cry is, ‘‘In time of peace 
prepare for war.’’ The time of peace is the 
only time to prepare for continued peace. 
When nations are at war, the one suffering de- 
feat refuses all offers to arbitrate or to dis- 
cuss the matter in any of its phases, because 
it insists that its national honor demands that 
itshall first turn its defeats into victories. 
Compare this spirit with that manifested by 
Chile and Argentina, who, being on the verge 
of war by reason of a territorial boundary dis- 
pute, were, by the calmer efforts of their ed- 


ucated men, induced to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration, with the result that both 
were satisfied with the decision and immedi- 
ately began disarmament, selling their navies, 
and applying the millions received for them to 
good roads and other internal improvements. 
They are turning their arsenals into trade 
schools, and educating men to develop their 
wonderful natural resources, from which will 
flow untold blessings to all future generations 
instead of the appalling miseries and horrors 
that result from every war. 

To commemorate this agreement of perpet- 
ual peace, they erected a bronze statue of 
Christ upon the Andes boundary line between 
the two countries. Whereis the Longfellow 
who will enrich the world and win enduring | 
fame by translating this act into immortal 
song? We who are three thousand miles 
from a possible enemy, who are at peace with 
all the world, who will have no war we do not 
desire, whose material strength is everywhere 
known to exceed that of any other nation in 
the world, whose courage has never been 
doubted, and whose motives are beyond criti- 
cism, should lead—insistently and forever 
lead, —in the effort to establish treaties of ar- 
bitration with the great powers of the world. 

OVERCOMING EVIL WITH Goop.—One even- 
ing, when the light was beginning to fade, 
the late Hudson Taylor, dressed in Chinese 
dress, went down to the side of a river in 
China, intending to cross. He hailed the 
boatman to come from the other side with the 
boat. As he was waiting on the jetty a 
Chinaman, dressed in silk, also came down, 
and wher the boat drew near, not perceiving 
that Mr. Taylor was a foreigner, this China- 
man struck him a heavy blow on the side of 
the head, knocking him over into the mud. 
Hudson Taylor records how the impulse came 
to him at once to strike back, but then imme- 
diately he felt that God stopped him. 

When the boat came, his assailant was 
about to step into it, but the boatman said, 
“No, lcame across at the call of that for- 
eigner.’” Turning, the Chinaman saw that it 
was really a foreigner he had struck, and in 
amazement exclaimed, “ What! you a for- 
eigner, and when | struck you like that you 
did not strike me back?” 

Hudson Taylor, having stepped into the 
boat, replied, ‘“‘This boat is mine; come in 
here and I will take you out to the ship where 
you want to go.”” On the way he poured into 
the ear of the Chinaman the message of that 
Gospel of peace which had made him, a for- 
eigner, treat in that way his Chinese assail- 
ant. He left the man with tears running 
down his face, and, though he never saw him 
again, believed that the Gospel of Christ had 
entered with power into his heart. 


Curist is the Word of God. It is not in 
certain texts written in the New Testament, 
valuable as they are; it is not in certain words 
Jesus spoke, vast as is their preciousness; it is 
in the word that Jesus is that the great mani- 
festation of God is made. | cannot doubt what 
is his own conception of his own personality. 
Through everything He does, through every- 
thing He says, shines the quiet, intense radi- 
ance of consciousness Godhood.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


Letter to an Editor Chiefly Upon the Subject 
of the Use of Cartoons,* 
F. M. M 

Friend :—Six months ago I wrote an arti- 
cle, published in THE FRIEND, of Philadel- 
phia, *‘On the Depth of the Impression Left 
by the Iroquois Theatre Disaster.’’ The arti- 
cle opened with a reference to an incident 
mentioned in [thy paper] the B—— B——, 
about a year ago, the same having been con- 
tributed to that paper by ——, perhaps the 
young son of one of thy editorial associ- 
ates. 

I am glad to note that the B——- B—— is 
so decidedly opposed to the theatre, as an in- 
stitution which exists only “‘ under a law of 
degeneracy.”’ Unsubjected always to reforma- 
tory efforts, the Church cannot ally itself to 
the play-house. We may still say, with Ber- 
nard of old, “ The true soldiers of Christ re- 
ject and abominate players and stage plays, 
as vanities and false frenzies.” Judson and 
Gough, tempted in their early years to follow 
the false lights of the stage, rejected it upon 
sight of the forbidding revelation. My near 
relative, P , how and for many years edi- 
tor of the Christian S , had a like 
temptation from the side of the stage, and 
also of Freemasonry, but both were turned 
away from. 

Uniting so generally with the position on 
moral and religious matters taken by the 
paper in which thou art interested, | have 
regretted that its management should adhere 
to the method of the personal cartoon as a 
supposedly desirable adjunct. Admitting that 
the cartoon delineator possesses a talent in 
that line, its exercise may not hence be neces- 
sarily deemed justifiable. Judson, Gough and 
p—— [the latter, as I note, the occasional 
subject of thy paper’s cartoons] believed for a 
little while they had the talent which would 
carry them through as personators in the 
drama, yet they happily listened to the in- 
speaking Voice warning them of the unworthy 
choice and pointing forward to the better 
way. The mimic doth not well to follow out 
his chosen bent; and so I would say of the 
personal cartoonist. 

The present Governor of Pennsylvania, dis- 
approving of what he held to be a needlessly 
offensive method of showing up the alleged 
shortcomings, politica] or otherwise, of him- 
self, or of others who were the subjects of 
cartoons, favored a legislative bill which in- 
cluded a described class of these in the law 
as against libels. All the dailies publishing 
‘* Sunday ” editions, as they so generally do, 
and more or less noisome with the atmosphere 
of ungodly sports, prize fights, divorce scan- 


* This letter was addressed to the principal editor of 
a religious weekly paper of Chicago, which regularly 
printed on its first page a cartoon directed against min- 
isters of religion, the figures being labeled with their 
names. The paper frequently published brief protests of 
its subscribers against this personal feature, and their 
orders to cease sending them the paper, yet continued on 
in the same course, defending its clever delineator as 
having received a “ gift” in this direction which might 
prove very helpful to the cause of pure religion. While 
there may be a service in the pictured allegorical repre- 
sentations with a general moral application, such as 
those of the late Frank Beard in Ram’s Horn, it may be 
said also that these are free from the objection of dis- 
torting or caricaturing the features, or of exposing 
them, as it were, in the stocks or pillory, labeled with 
their proper names. 
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innumerable very pointed cartoons. There] spare in these United States.’’ It might fur- A touching little story is told of a hard. 
has been some apparent financial betterment, | ther be said that such distortion casts dis- hearted young Highlander whom one of the T 
but a survey of the stage attractions reveals} honor upon the Omnipotent Framer of the English ladies ” ho went to the Crimea with 
a condition as morally repellant as anything | human form—the highest type of His or- Florence Nightingale found in a hospital W 
that prevailed jn the preceding boss-ruled ad- | ganic earthly creation; [while the accompany- Soutari. Ho was nest - death, and she 
ministrations. And so it is in New York,]ing coarse or flippant language employed; longed to speak to him of God, but he would A 
where the reader of the daily paper fairly | antagonized, in more respects than one that not listen. He even covered his face with the 
revels in the feats of the clever cartoonist. | grace of “sound speech which cannot be con- | Sheet whenever she came near him. The , 
Says the Public Ledger’s correspondent :| demned.”] second time she went through that ward she 
‘*New York is said to be more ‘wide open’| Reverting to the Christian S it | minded nothing about his covered face, but T 
than it has been for a long time. Gambling] may be well for me to say, to avoid a misrep- sat down by his bed and in a soft, gentle 
is not as prevalent as it was, * * * but|resentation, that I have had no communica- | Ve bezan saying the Nursery Psalm. Under I 
reports of police laxity and of winking at vio-| tion whatever with its editor or publisher rel-| the white sheet she could see a pair of big 
lations of the laws aimed at disorderly houses, | ative to thy paper or its cartoons. But, as hands go up to his face, but she said nothing, 
are coming in from many quarters.” The] to what the latter seek to reach in the way of The next time she found him quite ready to } 
effect of the cartoon discharge upon the ma-| discouraging advertisements of medical nos- listen to what she bad to say to him abost 
chine politician and law breaker { believe to| trums, irresponsible schemes and the like, 1] te Good Shepherd, who was willing even 
be to make them case-hardened, and even to| have full unity, having had many experiences | "He to lead him the quiet waters by.” 
rather enjoy the extra publicity accorded | during thirty years past, and have sought to| , Back to his mother’s knee the Nursery 
them. be found not unfaithful. Probably fifteen Psalm had carried the rough soldier, and all 
In one of its issues last year, I remember| years ago a certain “Religious Press Asso- | the sweetness of her counsels was pulling at 
the B—— B——cited the Scripture type of|ciation’’ inserted in the S , and in| bis heart. It isa long story to introduce a 
the Prophet Ezekiel’s pictured tile as paral-|other religious papers, an advertisement | Pea for committing Bible words to memory. 
elling the resort to what might be styled the | which involved the petty chancing scheme of The whole argument is in it. Very significant 
religious cartoon; yet the map-in-vision, sym- | guessing the number of beans in a glass jar. is the childish phrase they use—‘‘to learn by 
bolizing Jerusalem’s low state, seems to me to | Obtaining the opinion of our District Attorney heart.’” Even where the words are not fully 
show a different method of treatment from | that it was an illegal lottery, the Association understood, they are really hid in the heart, “Th 
that of the labeled personal figure. dropped the advertising of it. and in time of need can be brought forth again. The 
Several years ago I had occasion carefully] 1 was a subscriber to the B—— B—— but| , One would like to insist that Bible words 9 sot;i 
to read Merle d’Aubigné’s ‘‘History of the|a single year, and do not now receive the | Should be learned with exactness. Explain as erpool 
Reformation,” with the purpose of showing | paper; but the cartoon matter has continued | YU choose, by any paraphrase, but finally re- | th gi 
how thoroughly that able Christian writer|to rest on my mind, and 1 have hence con-| (wire that the words committed shall be a J Fin, 
was opposed to the resort to carnal warfare. | cluded to send thee thus tardily this quiet | they stand in the book. The many lives and | ise 
He mentions the incident of the students of | presentation of the subject. If it be dasired | Stories of Jesus, Bibles for the young, and as ca 
Wittenberg, who, catching the anti-papist}to make any (public) use of this letter be- | °ther such popularizing and kindergartening J 1, fo 
spirit of Luther and Melancthon, indulged in| yond its perusal by thyself or thy associates, | °f the Scripture narratives all lie open to this _ 
a sort of carnival procession, in which the|I would wish it to be given in its entirety. ’ | danger of confusing childish memories. Know- import 
Pope, his cardinals, bishops, etc., were held Thy friend truly, ing it, we can be on our guard. Children love J ina, 
up to ridicule. Quoting Luther,—‘‘ The ene- Josian W. Lerps, _ | ¢Xactness. Who ever saw a child who wanted J jo 
my of Christ who mocks at kings, and at| West Chester, Pa., Ninth Month 5, 1905. any variation of his favorite story, thoughit J picy 
Christ himself, meets but a just requital when were the hundredth telling. This love of first J 4, ,, 
he also is turned into mockery,”—d’Aubigné| Tae First WRonc Burton.—‘“‘ Dear me,” | impressions can be turned to good account by Fis not 
makes the comment: “‘Here, in our judg-| said little Janet, ‘‘I buttoned just one button | mothers and teachers. Let the first telling be J only j 
ment, he errs; the spotless dignity of truth|wrong, and that makes all the rest go|im the simple Bible words. Afterwards, pet- J fora 
ought not to be so profaned. In the conflicts| wrong,’’ and she tugged and fretted as if the | haps, explain by paraphrase. Word 
she is called upon to wage, she needs not| poor button were at fault for her trouble. If mothers always knew the hold they have } (rig 
such auxiliaries as songs, or the caricatures,| “Patience, patience, my dear,” said mam- | 9” their children’s older memories, one would } jg int 
or mummeries of a carnival. It may be, in.|ma. “The next time look out for the first | Ot need to multiply words to win theml | to gy, 
deed, that without those popular demonstra-| wrong button; then you'll keep all the rest | 2dopt so simple a method of strengthening it, “A 
tions her success would be less apparent; but|right. And,’’ added mamma, ’‘look out for | For it is not alone the words of Holy Writ J corre 
it would be purer, and consequently more dur-| the first wrong deed of any kind; another | that will come back to them. The sound of Angu: 
able.’’ The carnal warfare which Paul testi-| and another is sure to follow.’’ her voice, the look of her face, even the touch J yor} 
fies against is not always that of the outward| Janet remembered how one day, not long of her hand, they are all linked somehow with J some 
sword. ago, she struck baby Alice. That was the the words; and in some far-off day of dusty hope- 
I noticed not long ago an extract from the| first wrong deed. Then she denied having battle, the grown-up man or woman will be J tang 
Ladies’ Home Journal touching upon this mat-| done it. That was another. Then she was| Pretty sure to look back with all of David’s J dene, 
ter of the cartoon, especially that of distor-| unhappy and cross all day because she had | longing to the remembered brink of that sweet J cregi 
tion. It said in part: ‘‘They are not art,|tolda lie. What a long list of buttons fast- “‘well of Bethlehem’’ that was by childhood’s J dooy, 
nor even decent caricature, but a low order|ened wrong, just because the first one was | 8ate.—Congr egationalist. every 
of horseplay, fitted for the barroom rather | wrong!—The Picture World. a gis <cadia nade ii on eg 
than the family circle. Children should not ee ree eae in th 
be allowed to ‘watch eagerly for these} OBEDIENCE to the voice of God is the law of en ee ae a bat | 
papers.’ The blame rests with the parents. | spiritual growth. Endurance is a setter - ee : a o they 
They can keep the yellow journals out of|foundation for church and character than Fain would a eed hie ould l cir than 
their houses as readily as immoral books or ecstacy. Spiritual life is known by its fruits; And loose my cable ‘from below ; With 
immoral people, if they wish. The truth is, |if we live in the Spirit we will walk in the But I can only spread my sail, tion 


the grown-ups like this colored rat poison of 





Spirit.— Western Work. Thou, thou must breathe the auspicious gale! § spiri 
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THE WORLD AS IT IS. 
The world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it ; 
Though whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven. 


This world in truth ’s as good a world 
As e’er was known to any 

Who have not seen another yet, 
And these are very many ; 

And if the men, and women too, 
Have plenty of employment, 

Those surely must be hard to please 
Who cannot find enjoyment. 


This world is quite a clever world, 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would but learn to live 
In harmony together ; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 
And learn the best of lessons yet, 

To always be contented. 


Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it, 
The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it ; 
And all the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles 
Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles. 
—Anon., in “ The Golden Gift.” 


“The Bible, the Quakers, and the Church.” 


The above is the title of an article recently 
contributed by a High Churchman to the Liv- 
erpool Daily Post, and printed in its issue of 
the 8th ult. We do not, says the British 
Friend, reproduce the article at length, be- 
cause it contains a number of what appear to 
us careless and inaccurate statements, but 
the following extracts are of interest: 

“The late dean of Canterbury published an 
important work entitled ‘The Bible, its Mean- 
ingand Supremacy.’ The learned author wrote 
fom a Broad Churchman’s point of view, 
which was, however, tinged with Evangelicism. 
The raison d’etre of his book is that the Bible 
isnot a religion; that the statement ‘the Bible 
only is the religion of Protestants’ is, there- 
fore, absurd. The Bible, he urged, is not the 
Word of God. It contains the Word of God; 
Christ alone is that Word. And the real guide 
is interior inspiration, which is freely given 
to everyone. 

“Again, we have called to our minds—by a 
correspondent of the Daily Mail of third of 
August, 1905—the following passage from a 
work by the late principal John Caird: Men 
sometimes speak as if our Christian faith and 
hope—our belief in Christ —were a thing that 
stands and falls with sifting of historic evi- 
dence, with the proof of the authenticity, 
credibility, and the consistency of ancient 
documents, and the demonstrated accuracy of 
every incident in the records of Christ’s life 
Mearth. I believe that these records have, 
in their substance stood the test of criticism, 
but I believe also that our faith in the Christ 
they reveal rests on a basis more impregnable 
than historic evidence, even on the inward 
Witness to the perpetual presence and opera- 
tion of the ever-living spirit of Christ, that 
spirit of redeeming, purifying, hallowing love 


that was incarnate in Him, and that is still 
and for ever, if we will but open our hearts to 
receive it, living and breathing within us.’ 

‘*Now, however much we agree with the 
above, it is scarcely exceeding the truth to 
say that the late Dean and principal have sub- 
stituted Quakerism for Protestantism. 

“In England, every Protestant sect, with 
the sole exception of the Quakers, was founded 
upon the assumption that the Letter of the 
Canonical Bible is the infallible ‘Word of God.’ 

The founders of the Protestant sects held 
the Bible to stand high above all criticism; 
they held its integrity to be as certain as its 
infallibility, against which they allowed no 
appeal. The whole foundation of 
Protestantism was then questioned by the 
startling cry of George Fox, when he contra- 
dicted the preacher in the pulpit at Notting- 
ham. Fox accused the Puritans of 
having perverted the Bible into an idol, and 
of being every whit as idolatrous as he and 
they supposed the Catholic Church to be. By 
building upon the letter, ‘ which killeth’ in 
more senses than one, the Protestants are dis- 
covering that their fathers built upon the 
sand. This dogma of the infallibility of the 
letter of the Bible produced a Protestantism 
as rigid as iron and more cruel than the grave. 

‘‘The new Protestant handling of the Bible 
has no terrors for the Church. As the word 
of God was before the Bible, as the Quakers 
bore witness, so also his Church was before 
the Bible. It is amazing how this is misun- 
derstood by Protestant critics. ‘The Church 
inherited the Hebrew Bible; she produced the 
Christian additions to the Bible; she conceives 
the Bible as her property, and not as her foun- 
dation, for she has always and everywhere as- 
serted that Crist the Rock is her foundation, 
so she is penetrated with an indefectible con- 
sciousness that she partakes of the imperish- 
ableness of God.’ ” 


TowseEr’s FAILING. —“The poor dog is tired 


out.’’ said Mary, as the wagon drove into the 
yard, and Towser, covered with the dust of 
the road, dropped lolling and panting upon the 
grass. 

“°Tisn’t the journey he had to take that’s 
tired him,’’ laughed the farmer. “He’s used 
himself up by zigzagging from one side of the 
road to the other and tendin’ to everything 
that did’nt concern him. He couldn’t pass a 
gate without runnin’ through it to see what 
was on the other side, nor see a hen anywhere 
along the road without feeling called on to 
chase her. Every dog that barked started him 
to barkin’ and every thing that moved took 
him out of his way to find out what it was and 
where it was goin’. No wonder he’s tired! 
But you'll find plenty of human bein’s that are 
travelin’ their lives through in just that same 
way. They ain’t satisfied with the road marked 
out for them but watch their neighbor’s goin’s 
and doin’s, and take charge of no end of things 
that they can’t either helporhinder. They’re 
like old Towser; it wears ’em out. If they’d 
follow straight after the Master and not invent 
so many extra cares for themselves, the road 
wouldn’t be nigh so long nor hard.’’ 

I HAVE seldom known any one who deserted 
truth in trifles that could be trusted in matters 
of importance.—Pope. 





Manner of Worship in the Society of Friends. 


[The following statement, arranged on a 
neat card, is being printed for extensive use 
in the meetings composing Durham Quarterly 
Meeting, England. } 

“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship in Spirit and in truth” (John iv: 24). 

“One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren ” (Matt. xxiii: 8). 

“Where two or three are gathered together in my 
Name, there am | in the midst of them” (Matt. xviii: 20). 

We seek to hold our meetings under the 
direct presidency of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We wish to worship God, not by following the 
words of any human being speaking to us, 
but by yielding ourselves to the influence of 
the Divine Presence. Our basis is, therefore, 
silence, that we may the better hear what 
God the Lord shall speak. 

Unreality in religion is answearable for most 
of the opposition to it manifested at the 
present time. Therefore we strive after sin- 
cerity in worship, by leaving each one free to 
speak or to be silent as prompted by the Spirit. 
In a meeting held in the power of God, and 
under his control, vocal prayer and praise, 
as well as helpful preaching, usually find a 
place. Thus the responsibility rests with the 
worshippers themselves; and the blessing at- 
tending the service, as well as the vitality of 
the meeting itself are in proportion to the 
faithfulness and earnestness of those who com- 
pose it. 

While thus stating the essential basis upon 
which we endeavor to worship and to build up 
among our members a truly Christian way of 
life, we are conscious that we fall far short 
of our ideal. It is well, however, to be always 
striving after that which is above. 

We cordially invite any one who desires 
spiritual help for themselves, and who are 
willing to help others, to unite with us in 
worship. We have no wish to draw away from 
their present religious associations those who 
find therein that which meets their spiritual 
needs. But it may be some are unsatis*ed, 
and, having found themselves out of sympathy 
with the mode of worship to which they have 
been accustomed, have ceased to unite with 
others in religious fellowship. To these we 
make a special appeal, believing that it can 
rarely be good for a human soul thus to 
stand alone. We can offer association with a 
community singular in its freedom from creed 
and ritual, who regard religion, as essentially 
spiritual and practical—an inward life to Fe 
manifested in daily conduct and work. 

“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy Peace.” 
— Whittier. 

QUESTIONS respecting modes of worship, 
and places for worship, have unfortunately 
too often had the precedence of true heart 
conversion, and the human mind has a fatal - 
tendency to run off into controversy, instead 
of first of all receiving the new life to the 
soul. Questions of worship are important in 
their right place, but heart-surrender to God 
is the first essential.—H. S. Newman. 

Ir the great Potter waited for clean clay 
he would make no vessels. 
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Nagging. 

There are certain poisons, notably lead, 
whose toxic effect is cumulative. Particles 
remain in the system, gradually receiving 
accretions until the accumulated poison proves 
fatal. Criticism, especially of the domestic 
sort, usually called ‘* nagging,’ has like prop- 
erties. We can brace ourselves against a 
sudden gust of anger, and spring back to 
place with the elasticity of all living, growing 
things, but we must bend to a 2onstant blast 
of criticism blowing regularly from one di- 
rection—bend, or break! 

It is often asserted that trouble in general 
and home criticism in particular is a polishing 
process. That depends. It more often cor- 
rodes. And poor human nature, bitten into 
by acids and rasped by hard friction, is at last 
full of unsightly sores, morbid bruises and 
aching hurts. 

There is desperation born of the very per- 
sistency of the torture: ‘‘ Will it never end?’’ 
cries the victim, and we have here the psycho- 
logical reason for divorces sought after long 
years of living in apparent amity. One can 
endure friction until the sensitive surface be- 
comes raw; then it grows exquisitely painful 
and one literally ‘‘cannot bear it.”” The meek 
at last may emulate the traditional worm and 
turn upon the torture. 

Unfortunately, it is usually some of one’s 
own household who knows just where the raw 
spot in the soul is, and flicks it with a certainty 
of aim a stranger could never attain. If we 
have with infinite care blown us a little bubble 
of happiness or self-complacency it is the one 
who loves us who pricks the beautiful irides- 
cent thing. 

If a manuscript has been returned by the 
editor, with or without thanks, our neighbors 
may not know it, but the family will ferret it 
out and remind us of it by deploring the fact 
until we are driven to the verge of madness. 
If the dearest girl in the world sadly says 
“No” they find that out, also, and wonder 
endlessly what she could see in that Gibson- 
statured rival to prefer. “To be sure, he is 
handsomer than you are, but ’”’— 

If you lose a lawsuit, either as lawyer or 
principal in a case, home is the place where you 
may never hear the last of it. 

A young man was forced into teaching 
mathematics, against stronger inclinations 
and greater love for another science, because 
of a failure to pass an examination in arith- 
metic in early life. He was so badgered and 
taunted by his family that in sheer desperation 
he specialized in mathematics, and even 
achieved some distinction therein, although he 
is still reminded at times of his childish fiasco. 
But not every young man has so much grit; 
most of the nagging critics’ victims are too 
hurt, sore and discouarged to attemp further 
and bolder flights. The wings are clipped and 
rarely grow again. 

Criticism very rapidly corrodes the soul. 
It needs little enough discouragement. One 
of the chief obstacles to reform in prisons is 
that the punishment has destroyed the self- 
_ respect to which the reformer, if he is to suc- 
ceed in rehabilitating the man, must appeal. 
Pride has been slowly eaten away, and a 
measure of pride is not a bad thing when it 
leads us to ‘‘ conceal our own hurts and not 
to hurt others.” 


The nagging spirit is so unbeautiful where- 
ever it appears that we would like to see it 
kept out of our magazines as well as out of 
our homes. The ‘‘scold’’ is not a pretty 
figure, but the attitude of some perivdicals 
suggests her, calling the public to hear her 
vocabulary of abuse. Mustard plasters will 
not heal the sores of the body politic, nor will 
cumulative poisons cure its diseases.—The In- 
dependent. 
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A Sweet Surprise, 


It is related that Adoniram Judson, while 
laboring as a missionary to the heathen, felt 
a strong desire to do something for the salva- 
tion of the children of Abraham according to 
the flesh. But it seemed that his desire was not 
to be gratified. During along course of years, 
even to the closing fortnight of his life, in his 
last sickness Adoniram Judson lamented that 
ail his efforts in behalf of the Jews had beena 
failure. He was departing from the world sad- 
dened with that thought. Then at last came 
a gleam of light which thrilled his heart with 
grateful joy. His wife was sitting by his side 
while he was in a state of great languor, with 
a copy of the Watchman and Reflector in her 
hand. She read to her husband one of Dr. 
Hague’s letters from Constantinople. In a 
meeting there Missionary Shauffler stated 
that a little book had been published in Ger- 
many, giving an account of Judson’s life and 
labors; that it had fallen into the hands of 
some Jews, and had been the means of their 
conversion; that a Jew had translated it fora 
community of Jews on the borders of the 
Euxine, and that a message had arrived in 
Constantinople asking that a teacher might be 
sent to show them the way of life. 

When Dr. Judson heard this his eyes were 
filled with tears, a look of almost unearthly 
solemnity came over him, and clinging fast to 
his wife’s hand, as if to assure himself of be- 
ing really in the world, he said: 

** Love, this frightens me; I do not know 
what to make of it.’’ 

‘*To make of what?’’ said Emily Judson. 

‘*Why, what you have just been reading. 
[ never was so deeply interested in any ob- 
ject. I never prayed so sincerely and ear- 
nestly for anything; but it came—at some 
time—no matter how distant the day—some- 
how, insome shape, probably the last I should 
have devised. It came!” 

What a testimony was that! It lingered on 
the lips of the dying Judson; it was em- 
balmed with grateful tears, and is worthy to 
be translated as a legacy to the coming gen- 
eration. The desires of the righteous shall 
be granted. Pray and wait. The answer to 
all true prayer will come. In Judson’s case 
the news of the answer came before he died, 
but it was answered long before.—N. W. 
Christian Advocate. 

ONLY in the sacredness of inward silence 
does the soul truly meet the secret, hiding 
God. The strength of resolve, which after- 
ward shapes life, and mixes itself with action, 
is the fruit of those sacred, solitary moments. 
There is a divine depth in silence. We meet 
God alone.—F. W. Robertson. 


THEY that love beyond the world cannot be 
separated by it.—Penn. 


Science and Industry. 


LosING TIME ON TIME SAVERS.—As soon ag 
a man has a stenographer he begins to 
become diffuse—almost every man; and of 
course he writes dozens, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of letters that he never would haye 
written by hand. A stenographer [is so man- 
aged as really to] consume the time of many 
a man rather than save it, because of unneceg. 
sary letters and of unecessarily long ones. It 
has come to be the mark of an efficient map 
that he can dictate a short letter. Your com. 
monplace correspondents who have stenograp- 
hers waste your time, too, as well as their own, 
When the whole amount is settled, it is a fair 
question whether most men who employ steno. 
graphers do not use more of their own time and 
of their correspondents’ time than they used 
before. But that is not the fault of the helps, 


FULLER’S EARTH. — Is chiefly employed 
abroad for fulling wool, but in America it ig 
used mainly for deodorizing, bleaching and 
clarifying fats, oils and greases. For the pur- 
pose of clarifying lard and cotton-seed oil a 
small quantity, 2 or 3 per cent of fuller’s earth 
is ground to a fineness of 100 to 120 mesh and 
is added to the hot oil. After a thorough 
agitation the hot liquid is passed through a 
filter press, and when the earth and coloring 
impurities have been removed the oil is nearly 
white. It is understood that fuller’s earth 
has almost superseded bone back in this pro- 
cess. A small quantity of fuller’s earth is 
also marketed in powdered form, specially pre- 
pared for removing grease spots. It might 
also be used to advantaye in removing calcium 
carbonate from water used for boiler supplies 
and thus prevent deleterious incrustations on 
the inside of boilers. 

The value of fuller’s earth as a bleacher in 
the filtration treatment of various oils is shown 
in the fact that while the quantity produced in 
the United States increased from about 7000 
short tons in 1905 to about 30,000 tons in 
1904, the imports also have grown from over 
8000 tons in 1898 to over 15,000 tons in 1908, 

The production of Florida in 1904 was about 
three-fourths of the entire output of the 
United States, and it will probably be greater 
next year. Itis likely also that the output 
of fuller’s earth in Arkansas for use in refin- 
ing animal and cotton-seed oils will be consid- 
erably increased. —Mineral Resources U. S. 


MONEY FoR BRAINS.—I write as an ordinary 
working naturalist, says Dr. A. Cockrell in 
science, and on behalf of my kind. We neither 
expect scintillating ‘success’ nor do we look 
forward to any prizes in the way of highly 
paid position. Our needs are mainly two: (I) 
adequate time for work and (2) a living wage. 
These are exactly the things we cannot have, 
in the present state of this country. It is only 
necessary to make a few inquiries among scie 
tific workers, to find out that very few, even 
among the most distinguished, can pursue thelf 
studies unhindered. A very short time ago 
had a conversation with one of the most able 
naturalists America has ever produced, holé- 
ing an apparently excellent position, and be 
explained to me how he was obliged to 8 
a large part of his time in routine work, be 
cause of the lack of adequate assistance. 
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jay or two later I talked to a man who has a 
post intimate knowledge of a certain group of 
gimals, and has discovered many new facts; 
bat few of his discoveries will ever be put in 

int, because of the incessant pressure of 
gther duties. These men are not part of the 
‘great unemployed ;’ they hold positions most 

ple would envy; and, moreover, they are 
excellent samples of the rest. 

“The difficulty is intimately connected with 
the other one, that for the living wage. 
There is no living wage for research; research 
in pure science is at present a parasitic in- 
dustry, to borrow a term from the economists. 
Both of the men I have just referred to get 
their salaries for doing economic work, and 
ghatever they do in pure science is supported 
and made possible by the other. A still 
larger body of researchers lives upon the pre- 
ceeds of teaching while those who actually get 
aliving by research are very very few.’’— 






























































































































































































1 Et Sience. 
WitHIN the quiet recess of the soul there seems to 
rise 
: Astill small voice to guard me on my way ; 
i Amessage to the passions and a guide to tem- 
1 porize 
j The yearnings which oft cause our feet to stray; 
h —f Asignpost at the crossroads to direct the one con- 
4 fused, 
y A beacon to the wearied one ané sad ; 
Asuppliant most lowly, yet so oftentimes abused 
! Because the fashion findeth him ill-clad. 
But when the storms of battle seem to rack our 
, very soul 
8 A pilot at the wheel we always find, 
This gentle whisper succoring and anxious to con- 
t trol 
0 Itself would bend like reed before the wind. 
$ —Edwin M. Abbott. 
, Items Concerning the Society. 
Our friend, Benjamin Whitson, until now the edi- 
0 J} tor of the Temperance Department found monthly 
2 fin Tue FRIEND, has removed temporarily from Moy- 
D lan, Pa., to Pasadena, California. We had hoped 
0 § bemight be able to continue his conscientious and 
iD valuable work for our columns while there; but 
o¢ | le appears to have given it up in favor of an in- 
3 ff terested and capable Friend whose name may sub- 
it sequently appear. 
ne One year ago Indiana Yearly Meeting sent a 
er Ff telegram to President Roosevelt, requesting him 
ut f touse his personal influence and his position as 
n- executive head of our Government to secure, if 
d- | posible, the submission of the strife between Rus- 
siaand Japan to The Hague Court of Arbitration 
for final adjustment. This year the same Yearly 
Meeting sends thanks to him for what he has done 
ry j 4 an instrument for that Peace. 
ml 
er Many on both sides of the Atlantic and of the 
ok | Pacific will learn with asad sense of loss of the 
ly decease of our beloved and veteran minister, SAM- 
) UEL Morris. He had made a visit to Philadelphia 
: mn last Second-day, the 16th. The next morning 
g symptoms of a failure of the heart appearing, he, 
ve, inthe presence of his two children, was soon re- 
nly leased in what appeared to be not death but trans- 
et & lation. Thus in mercy was granted a peaceful | 
ven § “tgrowth of soul into the state for which he had 
eit | "0g been preparing, and others through his ex- 
01 cellent ministry, which had been exercised also in 
ble Great Britain and Europe, in Japan and the Aus- 
sd tralian Isles. 
he 





Theophilus Waldmeier was announced to address 
‘meeting to be held in Twelftn Street Meeting- 
ouse last Fifth-day evening. He is the founder 
of the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, on Mount 
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Lebanon, near Beirut, Syria. As a result of lib- 
eral contributions from interested persons in Eu- 
rope and America, several well equipped buildings 
have been erected and about four hundred patients 
have already been received. The humane methods 
of treating the insane, so different from the bru- 
tality usually practiced in Syria, forms a strong 
object lesson in favor of Christianity. 

Theophilus Waldmeier and his wife, a native of 
Syria, who accompanies him, are members of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. They have attended Moores- 
town Meeting, Twelfth Street and other meetings 
of Friends. 


a desire to treat with such in the spirit of true 
Christian love and charity, in order that they might 
be restored into Christian fellowship, and through 
the mercies of their Redeemer to realize in their 
personal experience that He does rule and reign 
over all in them. 

Interest had been manifested in the subject of 
education by the maintenance of schools under the 
care of the Society. 

The Representative Meeting had given attention 
the past year to the subject of the Marriage and Di- 
vorce Laws of the State, and had met with a hearty 
co-operation of other societies before the Legisla- 
ture, resulting in the passage of an act which, it 
is hoped, will have a tendency to strengthen the 
sanctity of the marriage vow. 

Epistles were received from New England, Ohio, 
Iowa, Kansas and Canada; also one from North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, held at Cedar Grove, and 
the tokens of unity and brotherly love expressed 
therein were felt to be a comfort and edification. 

The reading of the Epistle from Friends in North 
Carolina, brought the meeting into a feeling of 
sympathy and interest for them in their tried situa- 
tion, resulting in the appointment of Nathan Pin- 
son, Albert Maxwell, Ezra Barker, Maria H. Max- 
well and Sarah Ann Johnson to attend the ensuing 
Yearly Meeting, and, as way opened, the Subordi- 
nate Meetings, and mingle with them in their fami- 
lies. 

Since the close of the meeting, Benjamin P. 
Brown and William Test and companion have at- 
tended meetings by appointment at Mcoresville, 
West Union, Hadley Home and Plainfield, and at 
Mill Creek at the usual hour on First-day. Eph- 
raim Bowles has attended meetings at West Union 
and Bethel. Luna O. STANLEY. 


~ Gathered Notes, 


Four denominations of Presbyterian missionaries 
have been at work In Korea and they have now 
united. The similar union movement of Presbyte- 
rians in India has been followed by a like organi- 
zation of the four Congregational bodies. These 
look toward ultimate consolidation with the Pres- 
byterians. 





The excess of deaths over the births in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting for last year numbered 58, instead 
of 508, as the paper which we quoted last week 
gave it. The net gain for the year being 52, it 
gives a more just impression to quote the causes 
of both the additions and the losses: Added by 
birth, 154; by request, 567; by certificates, 411. 
(Total additions, 1,132). Losses by death, 212; 
disownment, 18; discontinuance of names, 350; 
resignation, 65; certificate and letter, 435. (Total 
losses, 1,080). 

“The complaint made,” says our correspondent, 
“ that the Yearly Meeting was over-ready to elimi- 
nate members was probably due to the large num- 
ber of names dropped of those who have removed 
far beyond the care of meetings, and of those who 
have for a long time showed indifference to the 
cause of truth.” A commendable action on the 
part of the meetings, we should say. 





The Boston Transcript seems to find that it can 
say this:—‘ Quakers in Indiana are trying to see 
if they cannot duplicate here a novel work that is 
done by Friends in England. The latter have at 
Scalby, in Yorkshire, a summer school, especially 
designed to interest and train young men. Imme- 
diately after the Scalby School closes, there are 
organized what are called “Apostolic tramps.” 
These consist of eight or ten young men formed 
into one band, and this year six such bands, or 
fifty-four young men in all, started out through 
the centre counties of England. 

“The aim of these tramps is, in part, to teach 
that religion does not consist wholly in going to a 
place of public worship. These young men, gen- 
erally from good families and well educated, ac- 
cept hospitality if it is offered. If it is not, they 
pay their own way. They do not arrange in ad- 
vance a series of meetings, but simply go, talking 
to all who will listen, sometimes in a meeting- 
house, but more often in streets and private houses. 

“ Quakers in England are abreast of other bodies 
there in adopting unusual methods and in keeping 
up to the times. Quakers in the United States, 
especially those in the Middle West, declare they 
should be not less wide awake. English Friends 
have no fewer than thirty thousand young men in 
their adult schools, not a few of whom are being 
taught to do original work, not as salaried pastors, 
but as self-supporting laymen.” 

The reports of the several groups of itinerants 
above alluded to appear in the London Friend, 
which is here too late for our perusal. Neither 
are we disposed to judge aught concerning the 
movement before the time. 





Does the public know, asks The Independent, that 
the mysterious Baron Kaneko, who represented the 
Mikado in the interviews with President Roosevelt 
during these last few weeks, was educated in this 
country and joined a Christian Church? Dr. Geo. 
F. Pentecost published years ago an article in The 
Independent telling the story of his conversion. 





Henry Ward Beecher, standing by a coffin one 
day, said, “I seldom speak definitely on funeral 
occasions, but the community will sustain me in 
saying that if ever there was an honest man this 
man was honest.” In less than three weeks the 
most fearful defalcations, carried on by that man 
for a series of years and which wrecked several 
institutions, came to light. 





President Hadley says that hereafter Yale row- 
dies will be turned over to the courts to be treated 
like other toughs. It is time this weredone. Col- 
lege rowdyism has been condoned as “fun” and 
‘* pranks ” quite too long. We are glad tosee that 
other universities, as far off as California, are 
threatening the same course. We wait to see the 
threats carried out. 





The sessions of Western Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, which closed on the fifth inst. at Sugar 
Grove, near Plainfield, Ind., were felt to be seasons 
of spiritual refreshment, wherein all were recom- 
mended to give heed to the work of Divine Grace 
in their own souls, which would enable each in- 
dividual to walk humbly before God. 

Several were present from other Yearly Meetings. 
Those with credentials were: Ephraim Bowles, 
Thomas E. Harvey, Newby and Isaac Hodson, of 
Kansas; William Test and Clarkson T. Penrose, of 
Iowa; Benjamin P. Brown, of North Carolina. 

In the consideration of the state of society some 
deficiencies were noticed, yet we believe there is 





In the early hours of the morning a band of 180 
Doukhobors arrived at Hay’s Wharf, Tooley Street, 
on their way to Canada from Libau. About ten 
years ago sume members of this sect were expa- 
triated to Siberia in consequence of proselytism, 
refusal to give military service and other offenses 
resulting from their strange religious beliefs. The 
upheaval in Russia caused by the war with Japan 
resulted in their release which was granted upon 
the condition that they emigrate to Canada.—Lon- 
‘don, Ninth Month 9th. 
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“Canada is very glad to get them,” said W. T. 


R. Preston, the Canadian Commissioner of Emigra- 
tion. “Their two chief distinguishing character- 
istics are their religious enthusiasm and their vege- 
tarianism. About 10,000 Doukhobors are already 
settled in various parts of Canada, and more than 
99 per cent. of them are accepting the conditions 
of life in the Dominion and living as law abiding 
citizens.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—A despatch from Washington of the 
11th says: The Chinese Government is preparing to make 
indemnity claims against the United States for those 
subjects who have been denied admission to this country 
and have been deported to their native land under the 
operation of the Chinese exclusion law. If this Govern- 
ment refuses to consider the claims, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will endeavor to have The Hague Court take juris- 
diction. Should Congress modify the exclusion act or the 
Senate make a treaty that would meet the views recently 
expressed by Secretary Taft, it is probable that nothing 
will be heard of the claims. 

In consequence of the disclosures of the methods of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York in 
transacting its business, a Committee of the New York 
Legislature has been making inquiry of the representa- 
tives of other large insurance companies in order to learn 
how the funds were treated which were under their care, 
and in which hundreds of thousands of widows and or- 
phans are interested. Joseph De F. Junkin, an attorney 
connected with the case, lately returned from Europe 
states: “There is a widespread interest in France and 
England in the affairs of the Equitable. There are 
thousands of policies in force in those countries, and 
the recent revelations of gross mismanagement of the 
Equitable and other insurance companies have created 
almost as great a sensation in Europe as they have in 
this country. The most indignant comments upon Ameri- 
can methods are common, and the policy holders have 
taken active measures to protect their interests.” The 
contention of the plaintiffs is that the surplus funds of 
the Equitable Society belong to the policy holders, and 
that the stockholders have wilfully and fraudulently mis- 
applied these funds. 

Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury, in a late address 
before the American Bankers’ Association in Washington, 
said: “The nations of the earth sell to each other 
$10,000,000,000 worth of merchandise per annum, one- 
eighth of which originates in the United States, and one- 
ninth of this grand aggregate finds our ports for ulti- 
mate consumption. Within the last half century the 
United States has not assumed importance among com- 
mercial countries, but in the last decade she has be- 
come the greatest commercial nation of the world. The 
world never has six months’ food in store. If harvests 
should cease to follow seedtime for six months, the world 
would starve. Again, the United States is fortunate, 
for her farms annually yield largely in excess of what 
eighty million people can consume.” 

It is stated that near the town of Clovis, Cal., is a 
field of wheat containing forty square miles. It would 
take one man sixteen years to plow this field in the old 
way and another sixteen to harrow it. Three hundred 
modern steam harvesters and steam thrashers make short 
work of the harvest of even this great field. One machine 
will reap seventy-five acres per day. 

It is stated that of the emigrants from Europe coming 
to this country, only one out of 168 Scandinavians is 
illiterate, of the English one out of 92, of the Germans 
one out of 30; of the Irish one out of 31, of the Japanese 
and Hebrews one out of 5, of the Russians, one out of 4, 
and of Italians two out of 5. 

President Roosevelt has lately been in consultation 
with certain men prominent as athletic advisers at Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton Universities, with the view of 
removing some of the brutal features of the game of 
football. It is stated that this has resulted in an agree- 
ment among the representatives of these colleges to 
adopt certain reforms. The need of reform is thus de- 
scribed by D. J. Buell, president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity—an institution under the management of Roman 
Catholics. In an open letter to its alumni and friends, 
he says: “The American college game of football is, 
when played strictly according to the rules, a strenuous 
and rough contest. Bones may be broken, serious strains 
sustained and the bodily stamina severely taxed. But, 
in addition to this, there is a system of football tactics 
in vogue among some of our oldest and most influential 
universities which can only excite horror and reprobation 
among honorable gentlemen. 

“Some of the oldest and most respected football 


coaches instruct their teams to injure the most capable 
players on the opposing teams so that they cannot 
continue to play. This is a fact well known to the 
inner circle of football coaches and players, and can 
easily be substantiated by giving names, dates and places. 

“The ethics of football tactics, as taught by some of 
the best coaches, are to strike in the most vulnerable 
parts of the body to use as many men as possible to 
strike the men singled out for injury; to strike and foully 
injure the man when he is down and pinioned to the 
earth by those who have thrown themselves on him. 
Only young men of brutal instincts can force themselves 
to such conduct.” 

At a late meeting of the Anti-Imperialist League in 
Faneuil Hall, Henry Wade Rogers, speaking on the 
subject, “The Powers of the President,” said in part: 
“Ever since the Civil War there has been taking place 
in this country a steady centralization of government 
and a tranformation in the political thinking of our 
people. The treatment accorded our new possessions is 
one evidence of what has been taking place in the 
American mind. In place of the distrust with which 
the fathers looked upon executive power we find a dispo- 
sition to resort to the President for relief in matters 
which are entirely outside his authority. 

“The recognition by the President of the State of 
Panama almost as soon as an irresponsible junta had 
proclaimed its independence was not in accordance with 
the law of nations,and would have justified a declaration 
of war on the part of Colombia. It affords an illustration 
of how a President, without power to declare war, might 
easily provoke a declaration of war against the United 
States. The course pursued was due to the President’s 
desire to get a canal without delay, and to his irritation 
at the attitude of Colombia. His strenuous method of 
dealing with the situation apparently pleased the majority 
of our people.” 

It is stated by the Search-Light that “Country and 
village schools of Indiana are encouraged by the State 
Educational Board to teach agriculture, and city schools 
to teach manual training. After several years spent 
in a study of the problem the Board recommends, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, that the work in the 
first, second and third years will be to connect the 
regular school lessons with common objects with which 
the pupil is familiar, using, for example, the names of 
domestic animals, farm crops, trees, flowers, weeds, com- 
mon birds, insects and animals in language work. In 
the fourth and fifth years, in addition to the continuance 
of the work already begun, soil study and seed germina- 
tion will be taken up. Students will learn what birds and 
insects are harmful and what beneficial, and physical 
geography studied. The study of elementary agriculture 
as such is to begin in the sixth year, the teacher having 
a special text-book for this work, the pupils referring to 
this text and continuing the outdoor study of physical 
phenomena in the light of the theoretical school lessons. 
In the seventh and eighth years, birds, insects and wild 
quadrupeds will be studied in their relation to the farmer. 
The study of soil types especially in relation to moisture 
and fertility will be continued, and experiments will be 
given illustrating these relations. Work in the ele- 
mentary principles of cropping, horticulture, dairying and 
animal industry is included, all of these requiring out- 
door work, excursions and observations. A text-book is 
to be used by the pupils these two years. The work of 
the high schools will be largely the correlation of the 
regular theoretical science work with the practical agri- 
cultural problems. A text-book is to be used here also.” 

FOREIGN.—The emperors of Japan and Russia have 
signed the treaty of peace between these two countries, 
thus officially ending the war. 

An evidence of the intention of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to introduce modern methods is shown in the in- 
creasing number of Chinese students seut abroad to learn 
the customs of other nations, particularly Japan. It is 
stated that while eight years ago there were only two 
Chinese students in Japan; to-day there is said to be 
nearly 2650, many of whom have their expenses paid, 
either by the Pekin Government or the local authorities 
of the provinces from which they come. 

Earthquake shocks were felt on the 15th inst., in 
Calabria, Italy, in Jamaica, and in Cuba. 

A late despatch from Russia says that the strike of 
the factory workers, now numbering 30,000, continues to 
spread. The unexpected extension of the strike has 
caused something like a panic in Moscow, and whole 
families are removing from the city. 

The vehicles that passed in a day on a road out of 
London have lately been counted. There were 4,577 
bicycles, 567 motor vehicles, 407 electric cars, 209 horse 
vehicles—in all, 5760. 

A despatch from Berlin of the 11th says: There is 
much evidence to show that Germany’s meat famine is 
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growing worse. Reports from all parts of the coun 
make mention of the measures that are being taken tp 
abate the famine. At Eisenach a conference of the 
municipal authorities decided to establish regular rabbit 
markets, and in the Munich public markets also rabbit 
stalls have been opened. Since horseflesh has risen jg 
price and dog flesh is no longer obtainable, a number gf 
municipalities began buying carloads of seafish at the 
coast towns and selling them at cost to citizens, This 
expedient was first adopted at Solingen, but has noy 
spread to various Westphalian cities, to Posen, and even 
to Bavarian towns. 

The use of electric automobiles to draw canal boats 
are said to be a success in Belgium. An electric to 
system is in operation in this country between Cincinnati 
and Toledo, 244 miles. The track is standard guage an 
one Westinghouse-Baldwin locomotive can tow six boats 
with a capacity of sixty five tons each at a time rate of 
four miles per hour. 

An expedition which has been engaged in marking 
the boundary between Persian and Afghan territories ip 
Seistan, has lately returned to England, after an absence 
of about two years and a half. 

It is stated that from end to end Seistan was found to 
be one mass of ancient ruins, and even where ruins do 
not exist is thickly carpeted with bits of old brick and 
pottery marking the sites of more ancient habitations, 
Many of the ruins are of imposing dimensions, covering 
very large areas of ground, marking the existence of 
what must have been a very populous and wealth 
country. The bulk of the deserted cities had probably 
not been occupied for the last 500 years. 

The legislative bodies in both Sweden and Norway have 
adopted by Jarge majorities the conclusion to dissolve the 
union between these two countries peaceably and troops 
and naval reserves have been called home by Sweden. 

{t stated that a German physician has discovered that 
the air of the Egyptian desert is about as free from 
bacterial life as the Polar regions or the high seas, 
Tubercle bacilli are killed when exposed six hours in the 
sunlight, He considers the desert especially suitable for 
rheumatics and patients suffering from kidney diseases, 

By an executive decree President Morales of Santo 
Domingo has ordered the translation of the “ Simple Life” 
by Charles Wagner, and the publication of 5,000 copies 
to be distributed among the schools and other instite- 
tions of Santo Domingo. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted.—A middle aged woman as mother’s helper 
in a Friend’s family in Philadelphia. Two children, 1. 
office of THE FRIEND. 


A woman desires position in an institution, school or 
private family. Upstairs work and sewing preferred, or 
as companion to widow or single woman. 

Address, THE FRIEND. 


The third annual meeting of The Friends’ City Home 
Association will be held at 1623 Summer Street on Fourth- 
day evening, Tenth Month 25th, at 8 o’clock, P.M. It is 
earnestly desired that interested Friends attend this 
meeting, as a renewal of the lease of the “ Home” prop- 
erty should then be considered. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fire 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Diep, in West Chester, twenty-second of Eighth 
Month, 1905, HANNAH W. EMBREE, an estee 
and exemplary member of West Chester Prepatt 
tive Meeting of Friends, in the eighty-second yet 
of her age. It was the portion of this our beloved 
Friend to partake largely of the cup of affliction m 
the loss of her husband and their three children 
after they had grown into maturity and usefulness 
as well as to have a large measure of physical sul 
tering. Yet under all these proving dispensation 
her spirit was kept in quiet resignation to the Di- 
vine will so that she looked beyond them and wa 
wont to allude with thankfulness to the blessings 
and comforts with which she was favored, and 
which she felt herself unworthy. We humbly be 
lieve that through the mercy of Him who thus su 
tained her in her various afflictions and 
provings the new birth unto righteousness was 
witnessed and that her redeemed spirit has 
granted a place ‘‘ with those who through mue’ 


| tribulation have entered the heavenly Kingdom. 





